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Ecientific Notices. 
PHRENOLOGY OR BUMPOLOGY. 


—_ 

We shall here insert a letter from a correspondent, 
written in consequence of an attack upon phrenology, 
which appeared in the Magic Globe or Bottle Imp. 
We shall append a note to the letter of our cor- 
respondent in vindjcation of our friend Ferdinand. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In your last paper you have indulged in a sneer 
at phrenology quite uncalled for, and without any adequate 
object or end, so far as I can comprehend the remarks 
made under the head of your Bottle Imp, which is in this 
instance most certainly a bottle of smoke. You call it 
‘+ an exploded absurdity,”’ and state that the best practical 
joke you have met with on this ‘* misnamed science” is 
the turnip affair which you relate in doggerel verse. I 
beg leave to send you a better~and a true version of that 
affair, with which you must have been unacquainted, and 
1 will prove to you that your reading in this ** misnamed 
weience”’ has not been extensive. The joke was attempted 
to be played off upon a phrenologist, who returned the 
turnip cast with the following parody upon ‘* the man of 
Thessaly :” 
There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond’rous wise, 
He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 
And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine, 
« How many heads are there,” says he, 
« That likeness bear to mine? 
** So very like they are, indeed, 
** No sage I’m sure could know 
“ This turnip head that I have on 
“* From those that there do grow.” 
He pulled a turnip from the ground, 
A cast from it was thrown: 
He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 
And so indeed it truly was 
His own in every sense; 
For cast and joke alike were made 
All at his own expense, 

And for the particulars of this affair I refer you to the 
Phrenological Journal for 1823, vol. I. But, Sir, I wish 
to know upon what authority you state this to be an ** ex- 
ploded absurdity ?”? Have you, or any other opponent, 
overturned or disproved a solitary fact out of the hundreds 
by which it has been established ? And you state further 
that it is not even a novel science. Nobody that knows 
any thing of it ever pretends that it is; for, in fact, it is one 
which has occupied the minds of many eminent men for 
ages past, but which they failed to establish, in consequence 
of substituting their own fancies in the place of observa- 
tion and facts collected from nature: but Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, having the latter alone for their guide, have 
established, as upon a rock, a science as beautiful as it 
will prove beneficial to mankind, when generally studied 
and followed, and produce for its discoverers a name 
among the greatest benefactors of their species ; and so far 


itself over the whole country. Societies are established 
in Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
London, &c., including among their members gentlemen 
of independent fortune, clergymen of the Established 
Church, lawyers, doctors in medicine, surgeons, mer- 
chants, &c.; men quite as enlightened and respectable 
as their opponents, and who, without pinning their faith 
upon the sleeve of any one, have proved its truth by self- 
observation, which alone will bring self-conviction, and 
are satisfied of its ultimate triumph, notwithstanding the 
mass of prejudice, ignorance, obloquy, and misrepresen- 
tatien with which it has been assailed.—Wishing you may 
soon see cause to retract your present opiniges and may 
enjoy the pleasures this beautiful science imparts to all 
who study it, I am, Sir, your constant reader and sub- 
scriber, H. V. 

December 28, 1829. 

(& As we observed in our introduction to this letter, we 
shall offer a few remarks in justification, or at least in pal- 
liation of our friend Ferdinand, who has as much right to 
express his opinion on the subject of phrenology as H. V. 
has to enter so warmly into its defence. It may be that 
Ferdinand has heard of some facts similar to one which 
was communicated to us by a gentleman who was once 
examined by the phrenological professors in Scotland, 
who made a most memorable mistake in pronouncing 
upon his protuberances. Our friend, who, when living, 
was one of the most able men of the age, a most accom- 
plished mathematician, chemist, and engineer, and who 
possessed, in a most eminent degree, an inventive genius, 
was found to be wholly destitute of any organs which be- 
spoke his intellectual superiority, those who examined him 
not having been previously apprized what sort of person 
they had to deal with.—This is a fact, to the truth of 
which we pledge our veracity. 

















The Bouquet. 
4 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY? 


A MORAL TALE. 
a: 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
Is vanity, I again ask, is vanity stronger than 
love? And [again say, let time decide, since, for 
the honour of human nature, / feel reluctant to do 
so. One thing is certain, that however M‘Carty’s 
love for Martha might suffer, his self-love was com- 
pletely gratified by the new and delightful suc- 
eession of pleasurable feelings that animated his 
present existence. “He is certainly in love with 
Maria,” thought Catharine, as she saw him always 
near, and often romping with her; “ he is certainly 
in love.” But let me tell you, my dear Miss Catha- 
rine, youare mistaken. Pleasurable sensations and 
tender affections are as different as the steady and 
never-extinguished light of the sun, and the sudden 
biaze of a whisp of straw. Man is a compound 





from its being exploded, it is a fact that it is making nu- 
merous additions to its members, and rapidly spreading 


naturalist—indeed, do not pretend to philosophy of 
any kind, excepting the philosophy of the heart, and 
I scarcely believe Cuvier, in his most profound re- 
searches, has gone deeper in this branch than I 
have. I adopted his system of comparative anatomy, 
and after collecting the hearts of men, and beasts of 
every class, I found, after repeated comparisons, that 
the hearts of some men are exactly similar to those of 
some other brutes.—Pho !—into what digressions a 
single word may lead you. That word, naturalist, 
has led me very far from what I was going to say.— 
I certainly had a very fine simile to illustrate the 
difference between sensations and affections, without 
denying that the exciting causes of affection must 
act through sensations. But I really cannot recal 
it—it is a great pity; so I must content myself with 
observing, that what Catharine called love, was 
merely the operation of these causes on the sensa- 
tions, where they expended all their force, without 
reaching to the affections, which lay as snugly with- 
in the heart, as the kernel of the peach does within 
its shell; while the sensations are like the bloom 
spread upon its surface, and as easily influenced hy 
the breath of sighs and the light of eyes, as that 
bloom is by the Preath of summer and the light of 
the sun. But how evanescent is that bloom !—How 
soon does it decay!—while the little kernel in its 
polished shrine, firm and undecaying, shoots forth 
its latent powers, increases with increasing years, 
and is crowned with flowers and fruit. 

Well, I have stumbled on another simile—but 
really it is not half as fine as the one I lost by my 
silly digression. But then, you know, lost things are 
always the best; or as one of the sublimest of poets 
says—* blessings brighten as they take their flight” 
—so do the fine similies, the sparkling images that 
often alight for a moment on the mind—like a bird 
on the ground ;—just as we think we have seized it, 
it eludes the grasp, and as it spreads its pinions 
displays its brightness. ‘Take pity, then, on the poor 
author, and believe me, a thousand charming ideas 
visit his mind, which play him these slippery tricks. 

“ Well, now, to go back to my story. Where did 
I leave off ?—I must turn over the page and see—ay, 
there it is—“ Pleasurable feelings that animated his 
present existence.’ Yes, they were indeed delight- 
ful; for who loves not to beof consequence? And 
what young man would not be delighted to be every 
day, and all day, walking with, and talking with, 
und singing with, and romping with such a fine, 
lively, free, and kind girl as Maria Lenox; and to 
sum up all, as good Mrs. M‘Carty said, “ raal genteel ;’” 
for was she not the daughter of an old Revolutionary 
officer? Timothy, who but the week before was a 
mere nobody, was now the person of greatest conse- 
quence in the family. He who before might lounge 
for hours in the back parlour, picking his teeth, or 
paring his nails,—smoking his cigar and looking in 
the tire, without any one, except his mammy, saying, 
“ Where have you been, Timothy?—or, where are you 
going, Timothy ?—or, what makes you look so grave, 
Timothy ?”—could not now make his appearance 
without being eagerly greeted with “I am rejoived 
you are come, Mr. M‘Carty,—where have you been this 
age ?”’—or, if he had his hat on, “Oh, Mr. M‘Carty, 
you are not going out—you must not leave us—we 
cannot live without you; it is so dull, so lifeiess, 





being, in whose nature are blended intellectual, moral, 
and physical powers. JI believe—though I am no 





when you are not here.” 
How then, I ask, is it possible that Timothy could 
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be otherwise than delighted? It was morally and 
physically impossible; and if old folks will not be- 
lieve me, young folks will, and, perhaps, not think 
him unnaturally hard-hearted and inconstant for 
allowing five whole days to pass Without once going 
to take a music leason. At last, however, he began 
to think, notwithstanding he practised on every in- 
strument by turns, and played half the day, and the 
whole evening too, with the charming Maria; he 
began to think, and say, that it was his duty to 
wo and take a lesson at Leibner’s. His duty!— 
Ah, with how mach slower steps do we go any 
where to perform a duty than to seek a pleasure! 
\t least Timothy did not now bound along the plain 
with that elastic step he had been used to do. Nor 
when he saw the blue smoke curling up from 
Leibner’s humble dwelling, did he fly down the hill 
as if, like Mercury, he had wings to his feet. No! 
he slowly plodded on his way, as if, like some poor 
slave with a heavy weight chained to his heels, he 
was doing task-work—though, to be sure, the weight 
was not there, but in hisheart. Martha, as she had 
been every afternoon since she last saw him, was 
standing by the window which looked on the well- 
trodden path down the hill, knitting as intently as 
she always knit, and saw him approach. But when 
she saw his slow and flagging step, his eyes bent on 
the ground, instead of being eagerly bent forward in 
search of her—‘ It is as I supposed,” thought she; 
“he has been sick!” And throwing down her knit- 
ting, she ran out to meet him. Her foot got en- 
tangled in her yarn, but Martha, the careful and 
exact Martha, did not stay to wind it up, but ran on, 
dragging ball, stocking, and needles along. © 

“Have you come at last, mein frint ?” exclaimed 
ihe artless girl, “And have you been very, very 
sick? My father thinks you have.” 

“Sick!” said the young M-Carty, taking the out- 
stretched hand—* Why did you think I was sick ?” 

“It is five days,” replied Martha, “ since you have 
been here ”’ 

“Is it so long ?*” said the young man. 

Martha sighed—but she did not explain that sigh. 
was there need—Timothy’s own heart ex- 
plained it, and reproached him too, for the pain he 
had inflicted on the simple, confiding Martha. 

He perceived the knitting dragging along on the 
eround ; he stopped to pick it up; the needles were 
bont—the stitches dropped—the yarn tangled ; yet 
Martha, the careful and exact Martha, noticed it 
not; bat let him wind and wind the yarn, and pull 
it and break it, without aiding him. Alas! Martha’s 
thoughts were more entangled than her yarn, and she 
was trying to disentangle them. 

They reached the house without further explana- 
Timothy winding the yarn as he went, and 
Martha unwinding her thougiits. She lifted the 
latch, and pushed open the door. “ How low and 
narrow the passage looks,” thought Timothy: they 
proceeded to the little parlour —“ How small and 
dark it looks,’ again thought Timothy. And yet, 
youn man, it is the very same, warm, snug, and, as 
you often thought, cheerfal little parlour, in which 
the happiest hours of your life have been passed. 
Hut you saw it then through the medium of your 
lines, which were warm and cheerful ; they 
are now chijled and gloany. 
your heart, and not Leibner’s little parlour that is 
altered. ‘The fire burns as brightly on the hearth, 
nod there sits the good old man, with a countenance 
astmild; and, as you approach, be stretches out to 
you a hand as warm and cordial in its pressure as 
the lust time vou were here. 

“Then how do you do, my truant boy?” said his 
old master, as he took the pipe from his mouth, 
and, carefully shaking the ashes out of it, rose 
and put it on the high chimney-picce, as much 
as to say, “IT want you not now;” then draw 
ing the accustomed chair to its accustomed place 
beside him, “Sit you down then, Timothy, and 
give an account of yourself; for surely,’ said he, 
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young MCarty’s checks, heightened by a deep 
conscious glow, would have belied any pretence 
to sickness, had he even been willing to avail him- 


self of such an excuse. But Timothy was yet un. 
taught, I should say unspoiled, by the world, and 
could not invent those harmless, or,as they are called, 
white lics, which pass so current in the gay world ; 
and, in truth, without which its heartless commerce 
could not be carried on. So, without any disguise, 
he told the truth, though I do not pretend to say the 
whole truth. No; he only related that a young 
lady, the intimate friend of his sister, having found 
out that he wasa tolerable performer on several in- 
struments, and being extravagantly fond of music, 
had kept him continually playing on either his violin, 
flute, or horn; and he described her as a very gay 
and very beautiful young lady. 

Martha, seated in her corner, was busily employed, 
at least she seemed to be busily employed, in taking 
up the stitches that had been pulled off her needles, 
and never even looked up during the whole recital. 
Timothy, as he told his story, looked now at the fire, 
now stooped to stroke the old cat that lay purring 
at his fect, and now and then stole a glance at Mar- 
tha,—taking good care to turn his eyes any where 
rather than on the face of his old master, for 'Ti- 
mothy’s were telltale cyes, and Leibner’s were search- 
ing ones. 

Martha, as I said, had not spoken a single word, 
and she had tried not to breathe a single sigh. But 
as Timothy ended his story, a sigh, loud enough to 
reach his ear, escaped in spite of Martha’s efforts. 
The young man felt, as well as heard it; he again 
stooped over the cat to hide his emotion, and as he 
stroked puss he stole another glance at Martha, and 
he saw her hastily brush a tear from her eye—for 
the poor girl thought she might have done it unseen, 
while his head was bent down. Leibner made no 
remark—but the bright warm smile of welcome, 
that had lit up his venerable countenance on the 
entrance of his scholar, died gradually away, and 
was succeeded by an expression of sad thoughtful- 
ness. He shook his head, as he communed with his 
own thoughts, and rising slowly, took down his 
pipe, and as slowly filling it, reached out his hand 
to the tongs; but this was an act of kindness always 
performed by Timothy when sitting by him, and the 
scholar was not so absorbed in his own feelings as to 
forget it. He started up, took the tongs, and select- 
ing the brightest coal, blew it still brighter, and held 
it while his master lighted his pipe. As he did so, 
the old man looked up in his pupil’s face. Oh! 
what a look of mournful, but unreproachful tender- 
ness did he fix on the working and expressive coun- 
tenance of the unsophisticated boy.—It was a look 
that spoke, and a look that read.—It was a look 
that revealed, and discovered, all that passed in 
the mind of either. The pipe was lit, and as 
Timothy was about to withdraw the coal, Leibner 
caught his hand, and pressing it as he spoke—“ It is 
but natural,” said he; “it was to be looked for.” 
Timothy dropped the tongs and turned to the 
window—he leaned against it without speaking— 
and looked out of it without seeing. It was growing 
dark, but the young man did not remark it, till the 
light of the candle flared upon him. He turned 
and saw Martha, as he had often seen her, busily 
arranging the cups and saucers on the table. When 
she stooped to lift the tea-kettle he darted forward, 
and heedless of the nice eross-stitched holder that 
hung on its accustomed nail, he seized the hot handle 
of the tea-kettle. Ifit burnt him he did not feel it ; 
he was so intent on steadying his trembling hand. 
But Martha’s hand trembled too ; and as much water 
was spilt on the hearth as went into the tea-pot.” 
“Tt will do, thank’e,” said she, in a low, inarticulate 
voice; and they drew their chairs roand the table. 
And Timothy’s chair was moved to its usual piace, by 


ithe side of Martha. 


The old man now exerted himself and talked as 
usual, but neither of the young folks followed his 
example, and so he had all the talk to himself. The 
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“ What if you give us some of the new tunes you 
have learned ?”’ said Leibner. 

“J would rather play some of these old ones,” re. 
nee Timothy ; and as he said so he turned over the 

eaves of the book. It was a volume of Scotch airs 
which he had given Martha. He turned to one 
which he had often sung with her; as he did so, she 
hastily snatched away something which, in her 
eagerness to conceal, she let fall. M‘Carty stooped 
tu pick it up: it was the same lock she had cut from 
off his forehead the morning she had dressed his 
wound. Their eyes met as he put it in her hands, 
She rose and threw it into the tire,—stood by until 
it was consumed, and then quietly resumed her 
knitting. The scholar could not resume his music, 

“Tt is all over,” thought he; and the thought jar. 
ring on his heart put him completely out of tune, 
After the pause of a few moments he left the table, 
and taking up his hat, with some hesitation ap. 
proached his kind old master, whose hand was held 
out. ‘Timothy took it between both of his and 
pressed it—affectionately pressed it; and Leibner 
returned the pressure with equal warmth. “It is 
all natural, my young friend ; it is only what was to 
be expected ; you are young and rich—I am old and 
poor; but I have not forgotten when I was young 
and ambitious, and when the world smiled upon me. 
It isasmiling and seducing world, young man. God 
grant it may not prove to you a faithless and dan. 
gerous one !—God blessyou, myson—God bless you!” 
—said he, as he withdrew his hand, and turned to 
shake the ashes from his pipe. 

“T shall never, never forget you,’ stammered 
Timothy. 

“Martha,” said he, turning and offering her his 
hand—* Martha—” 

‘“*God bless you, Mr. M'Carty!—God bless you, 
my friend !” repeated she in a softer voice. 

M‘Carty had reached the outer door, and had his 
hand on the latch, when turning to take a last luok, 
he saw Martha following him. “Here is the book 
of Scotch songs, Mr. M‘Carty,” said she; “TI shall 
never want it now, and it may serve you to teach that 
young lady to sing Scotch songs.” 

“ And will not you keep it as a remembrance ?” 

“There’s no need,” said Martha, sighing, as she 
put it in his hands, and turned back to the little 
parlour, at the door of which stood her father with 
the candle. 

It was a mournful walk ; and for the first time 
Timothy thought it a long dreary walk from Leib- 
ner’s to his father’s—for it was the first time he had 
ever taken it with a heavy heart. He could not 
realize that he had taken a final leave. He had had 
no such intention, when he went ;—neither had he 
expressed such an intention while there,—and how 
such a thing had been brought about he could not 
tell. Yet, from the moment he finished his recital 
about Maria Lenox, and his having been detained 
by her, his old master by his looks and manner 
settled the affair beyond his control; and Martha 
as implicitly agreed with her father, as if the matter 
had been discussed and arranged. It was strange! 
—And was it then possible, that all the feelings he 
had nourished, all the plans he had formed, were at 
anend? He thought it must be a dream, and abso- 
lutely rubbed his eyes to ascertain whether he was 
awake. The fact was, Leibner had long been an 
anxious spectator of the growing attachment of the 
young people. He knew too much of the world to 
expect M‘Carty’s parents would consent to his 
marriage with one so poor and humble as_ his 
daughter. He had often wondered at the constancy 
of the young man, and was constantly anticipating 
what had now taken place. But what could he do? 
he had no pretence for forbidding his visits; and 
then, he loved his scholar, and was as loth to lose his 
company as Martha could be. But this unusual 
absence, and its cause, as explained by“Timothy, at 
once decided him. Yet it was, as we have seen, 
without anger, and even with affection that he had 
bidden him farewell. 





tca-things were removed, and the music and music 
books were brought. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEA. 
—se——— 

(From the Token.) 
+‘ The sea is his, and he made it;” and when he made 
it he ordained that it should be the element and dwelling- 
place of multitudes of living beings, and the treasury of 
many riches. How populous and wealthy and bounteous 
are the depths of the sea! How many are the tribes 
which find in them abundant sustenance, and furnish 
abundant sustenance toman! The whale roams through 
the deep like its lord; but he is forced to surrender his 
vast bulk to the use of man. The lesser tribes of the finny 
race have each their peculiar habits and baunts, but they 
are found out by the ingenuity of man, and turned to his 
own purpose. The line and the hook and the net are 
dropped and spread to delude them and bring them up 
from the watery chambers, where they were roving in con- 
scious security. How strange it is that the warm food 
which comes upon our tables, and the substances which 
furnish our streets and dwellings with cheerful light, should 

be drawn up from the cold and dark recesses of the sea ! 
"We shall behold new wonders and riches when we in- 
vestigate thesea-shore. We shall find both beauty for the 
eye and food for the body, in the varieties of shellfish, 
which adhere in myriads to the rocks, or form their close 
dark burrows in the sands. In some parts of the world 
we shall see those houses of stone, which the little coral 
insect rears up with patient industry from the bottom of 
the waters, tit they grow into formidable rocks, and broad 
forests, whose branches never wave, and whose leaves never 
fall. In other parts we shall see those * pale glistening 
pearls” which adorn the crowns of princes, and are woven 
in the hair of beauty, extorted by the restless grasp of 
man from the hidden stores of the ocean. And, spread 
round every coast, there are beds of flowers and thickets of 
lants, which the dew does not nourish, and which man 
as not sown, Nor cultivated, nor reaped ; but which seem 
to belong to the floods alone, and the denizens of the 
floods, until they are thrown up by the surges, and we dis- 
cover that even the dead spoils of the fields of ocean may 
fertilize and enrich the fields of the earth: they have a 
life, and a nourishment, and an economy of their own, and 
we know little of them, except that they are there in their 
briny nurseries, reared up into luxuriance by what would 

kill, like a mortal poison, the plants of the land. 
« There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 


“ There, with a light and easy motion, 
The fan coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea.” 

I have not told half of the riches of the sea. How can 
I count the countless, or describe us they ought to be de- 
scribed, those companies of living and lifeless things which 
fill the waters, and which it would take a volume barely 
to enumerate and name? But how can we give our minds 
in any degree to this subject ; how can we reflect on a part 
only of the treasures of the sea; how can we lend but a 
few moments to the consideration of the majesty and 
beauty, the variety and the fulness of the ocean, without 
raising our regards in adoration to the Almighty Creator, 
and exclaiming with one of tne sublimest of puvets, who 
felt nature like a poet, and whose divine strains ought to 
be familiar with us all—‘* O Lord! how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is 
full of thy riches, so is this great and wide sea, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. There go the ships; there is that leviathan whom 
thou hast made to play therein ;—these wait all upon thee, 
that thou mayest give them their meat in due season; that 
thou givest them they gather; thou openest thine hand, 
they are filled with good.” 

We must not omit to consider the utility of the sea; 
its utility, I mean, not only as it furnishes a dwelling and 
sustenance to an infinite variety and number of inhabitants, 
and an important part of the support of man, but in its 
more general relations to the whole globe of the world. 
It cools the air for us in summer, and warms it in winter. 
It is probable that the very composition of the atmosphere 
is beneficially affected by combining with the particles 
which it takes up from the ocean; but, however this may 
be, there is little or no doubt that, were it not for the 
immense face of waters with which the atmosphere comes 
in contact, it would be hardly respirable for the dwellers 
on the earth. Then, again, it affords an easier, and, on 
the whole, perhaps a safer medium of communication and 


barrier between nations, preserving, to a great degree, the 
weak from invasion, and the virtuous from contamination. 
In many other respects it is no doubt useful to the great 
whole, though in how many we are not qualified to judge. 
What we do see is abundant testimony of the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who in the beginning ** gathered the 
waters together unto one place.” 

There is a mystery in the sea. There is mystery in its 
depths. It is unfathomed, and perhaps a unfathomable. 
Who can tell, who shall know, how near its pits run down 
to the central core of the world ?- Whocan tell what wells, 
what fountains are there, to which the fountains of the 
earth are in comparison but drops? Who shall say 
whence the ocean derives those inexhaustible supplies of 
salt, which so impregnate its waters, that all the rivers of 
the earth, pouring into it from the time of the creation, 
have not been able to freshen them ? What undescribed 
monsters, what unimaginable shapes, may be roving in 
the profoundest places of the sea, never seeking, and per- 
haps, from their nature, unable to seek, the upper waters, 
and expose themselves to the gaze of man! What glitter- 
ing riches, what heaps of gold, what stores of gems there 
must be scattered in lavish profusion on the ocean’s lowest 
bed! What spoils from all climates, what works of art 
from all lands, have been ingulfed by the insatiable and 
reckless waves! Who shall go down to examine and re- 
claim this uncounted and idle wealth? Who bears the 
keys of the deep ? 

And oh! yet more affecting to the heart and mysterious 
to the mind, what companies of human beings are locked 
up in that wide, weltering, unsearchable grave of the sea! 
Where are the bodies of those lost ones, over whom the 
melancholy waves alone have been chanting requiem ? 
What shrouds were wrapped round the limbs of beauty, 
and of manhood, ard of placid infancy, when they were 
laid on the dark floor of that secret tomb? Where are 
the bones, the relics of the brave and the fearful, the good 
and the bad, the parent, the child, the wife, the husband, 
the brother, and sister, and lover, which have been tossed, 
and scattered, and buried, by the washing, wasting, wan- 
dering sea? The journeying winds may sigh, as year 
after year they pass over their beds. The solitary rain- 
clouds may weep in darkness over the mingled remains 
which lie strewed in that unwonted cemetery. But who shall 
tell the bereaved to what spot their affections may cling ? 
And where shall human tears be shed throughout that so- 
lemn sepulchre! It is mystery all. When shall it be 
resolved ? Who shall find it out? Who but He to whom 
the wild waves listen reverently, and to whom all nature 
bows; He who shall one day speak, and be heard in ocean’s 
profoundest caves; to whom the deep, even the lowest 
deep, shall give up all its dead, when the sun shall sicken, 
and the earth and the isles shall languish, and the heavens 
be rolled together like a scroll, and there shall be ‘* no 
mere sea.” 
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THE PILLORY, 
i 
(From Hood's Comic Annual.) 





I never was in the pillory but once, which I must ever 
consider a misfortune; for, looking at all things as I do, 
with a philosophical and ingniring eye, and courting ex- 
perience for the sake of my fellow-creatures, I cannot but 
lament the short and imperfect opportunity I enjoyed of 
filling that elevated situation, which so few men are des- 
tined to occupy. It is a sort of Egg-Premiership, a place 
above your fellows; but a place in which your hands are 
tied. You are not without the established political vice, 
for you are not absolved from turning. 

Let me give a brief description of the short irregular 
glimpse I had of men and things, while I was in Pillory 
Power. I was raised to it, as many men are to high sta- 
tions, by my errors. I merely made a mistake, of some 
sort or other, in an answer in Chancery, not injurious to 
my interests; and lo! the Recorder of London, with a 
suavity of manner peculiar to himself, announced to me 
my intended promotion ; and in due time I was installed 
into office. 

It was a fine day for the pillory ; that is to say, it rained 
in torrents. Those, only, who have had boarding and 
lodging like mine, can estimate the comfort of having 
washing into the bargain. 

It was about noon when I was placed like a statue upon 
my wooden pedestal, en hour probably chosen out of consi- 
deration to the innocent little urchins then let out of school, 
for they are a race notoriously fond of shying, pitching, 
jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging, in short, professors of 
throwing in all its branches. The public officer presented 
me first with a north front, and there I was, (** God save 


for equal distances, on the land. It is also an effectual 


the mark,”) like a cock at Shrovetide, or a lay-figure in » 
shooting gallery. 

Tae storm commenced. Stones began to spit, mud to 
mizzle, cabbage stalks thickened into a shower. Now 
and then came a dead kitten, sometimes a living cur; anon 
an egg would hit me in the eye, an offence I was forced 
to wink at. There4s a strange appetite in human kind for 
pelting a fellow-creature. A travelling Chinaman ac- 
tually threw away twopence to have a pitch at me with a 
pipkin ; a Billingsgate huckster treated me with a few her- 
rings, not by aay means too stale to be purchased in St. 
Giles’s ; while che weekly halfpence of the schoolboys 
went towards the support of a costermonger and his donkey, 
who supplied them with eggs fit for throwing, and for 
nothing else. I confess this last description of missiles, if 
missiles they might be called, that never missed, annoyed 
me more than all the rest. However, there was no re- 
medy; there I was forced to stand, taking up my livery, 
(and a vile livery it was) or, as the wag expressed it, 
** being made free of the peltmongers.”” 

It was time to appeal to my resources. I had read 
somewhere of an Italian, who, by dint of mental abstrac- 
tion. had rendered himself unconscious of the rack, ard 
while the executioners were tugging, wrenching, twisting, 
dislocating, and breaking joints, sinews, and bones, was 
perchance in fancy only performing his diurnal gymnastics, 
or undergoing an amicable shampooing. The pillory was 
a milder instrument than the rack, and I had naturally a 
lively imagination ; it seemed plausible, therefore, that I 
might make shift to be pelted in my absence. To attain 
a scene as remote as possible from pain, I selected one of 
absolute pleasure for the experiment; no other, in truth, 
than that Persian Paradise, the Garden of Gul, at the 
Feast of Roses. Flapping the wings of Fancy with all 
my might, I was speedily in those Bowers of Bliss, and at 
high romps with Houri and Peri,— 

“ Flinging roses at each other.” 

But, alas for mental abstraction! The very first bud 
hit me with stone-like vehemence ; my next rose, of the 
cabbage kind, breathed only a rank cabbage fragrance; 
and in another moment the claws of a flying cat scratched 
me back into myself; and there I was again, in full pelt 
in the pillory. 

My first fifteen minutes, the only quarter I met with, 
had now elapsed, and my face was turned towards the 
Kast. The first object my one eye fell upon wasa heap of 
Macadamization, and [ confess [ never thought of calen. 
lating the number of stones in such a hillock, till I saw 
the mob preparing to cast them up. 

I expected to be lithographed on the spot! Instinct 
suggested to me that the only way to save my life was by 
dying; so dropping my head and hands, and closing my 
last eye with a terrific groan, I expired for the present. 
The ruse tock effect. Supposing me to be defunct, the 
mob refused to kill me. Shouts of ** Marder! Shame! 
Shame! No Pillory!” burst from all quarters. The 
pipkin-monger abused the fishwomen, who rated the 
schoolboys; they in turn fell foul on the costermonger, 
who was hissing and groaning at the whole assembly 3 and 
finally, a philanthropic constable took the whole group 
into custody. In the meantime I was taken down, laid 
with a sack over me in a cart, and driven off to an hos- 
pital, my body seeming a very proper present to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s or St. Thomas's, but my clothes fit for nothing 
but Guy’s. 





Ladies Walking.—The manner of walking well is an 
object which all young ladies should be anxious to acquire ; 
but, unfortunately, it 1s a peint too much neglected. In the 
drawing-room, the ball-room, or during the promenade, 
an elegant deportment, a ** — of motion,” is, and 
ever will be, appreciated. The step ought not te exceed 
the length of the foot; the leg should be put forward, 
without stiffness, in about the fourth position, but without 
any effort to turn the foot out, as it will tend to throw the 
body awry, and give the person an appearance of being a 
professional dancer. The head should be kept up and the 
chest open: the body will then attain an advantageous 
position, and that steadiness so much required in good 
walking. The arms should fall in their natural position, 
and all their movements and opposition to the feet be easy 
and unconstrained. The canplopmaenst of soldiers to teach 
young ladies how to walk, which, we are sorry to say, .s a 
practice adopted by many parents and heads of seminaries, 
is much to be deprecated. The stiffness acquired under 
regimental tuition, is adverse to all the principles of grace, 
and annihilates that buoyant lightness which is s0 con- 
ducive to ease and elegance in the young.—Yorng Ladies. 
Book. 
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CHANGING SEASONS. 


-— - 
Come like shadows, 80 depart.—Shakspeare. 


And come they not, and so depart, 
Shadows playing thus thelr part? 
And years, the passage brief between, 
Is it not a meteor seen 
Brightening for a space the sky, 
Then swept into eternity? 
And now of welcome, and of doom, 
Hark, the blended voices come! 
And dispensing joy or tears, 
Like a shadow, following years 
Speed resistless to their doom; 
And the early blossoms come, 
Redolent with native grace, 
But to yield an elder place; 
Summer, with her joyous train, 
And acknowledged scarce her reign, 
When her eylvan empire she 
Must yield to Autumn’s sovereignty, 
Clothing woodland wild and vale, ° 
With sombre robe of olive pale; 
And Autumn having played her part, 
Charmed the eye, and touched the heart, 
Winter claims his iron rule, 
Chains the gushing fount and pool ; 
Steals the last fond lingering flower 
Autumn spared from Summer’s bower ; 
Wraps in clouds the pallid form, 
And mocks tne fury of the storm! 
Thus they come, and thus depart, 
Powerful whisperers to the heart 
of mutability below; 
Of buman weal, and human woe: 
The spring of Hope, the summer sky, 
When joy seemed all too bright to die ; 
The changing scene, when Autumn hue 
Stole o'er that sky of stainless blue; 
Deepening, and deepening, till aghast 
Was heard the loudly-yelling blast 
And winter armed with tyrant power 
Despotic claimed the future hour! 
Life a shadow is—no more :— 
A dew-drop glittering fair, its hour ; 
A falling star,—a race,—a dream,— 
A bubble bursting on the stream ! 
Come then, be ye dark or fair, 
Come then, shadows as ye are; 
Come like shadows, 80 depart, 
Scenes unchanging claim the heart, 
And your flight as hurrying on, 
Calm my soul shall look upon; 
Calm the passing seasons see, 
Sweeping to eternity ; 
Calm the spirit’s burden bear, 
Uls to which all flesh is heir. 
Speed, and play your destined part; 
Come like shadows, 80 depart ; 
Soon, and stars shall set no more ; 
Soon, the race of time be o'er; 
Soon, and hailed that glorious realm 
Inhabited of seraphim; 
Soon mortality shall be 
Lost in immortality! 








Speed then, changing seasons, speed, 
Fade the Sower, and thrive the weed; 
Good and evii here must blend, 
Lightnings flash, and storms descend ; 
But a few revolving years, 

Chequered o’er with smiles and tears, 
Bide we yet, when freed shall soar 
The spirit to a happier shore! 

Come like shadows, so depart; 

Not a pang shall wring my heart. 
Passing to a brighter world, 

Faith, with banner wide unfurled, 
Shall on high the Cross display, 
Point to heaven, and lead the way ; 
Chase the mists that round me rise, 
And bear me upward to the skies. 


Ltverpool. 








CHRISTMAS. 
Soft as the snowy flakes, that steal 
From yonder cloud their mystic birth, 
Saviour of men, thou didst reveal 
Thy glories to a thankless earth; 
No sparkling beams around thee thrown— 
Thy brightness, purity alone. 


And snow-like, still dost thou descend 
Where grace her silent work hath done, 

Subdue with noiseless force, and blend 
Opposing natures into one. 

Thine awful purity they see, 

And, gazing, shine—enrobed in Thee. 


No laughing summer cheers thy toil, 
Darkness and storm thy course array, 
While deep in this ungrateful soil 
Thy softening Spirit wends His way ; 
Too oft unweleome—though He bring 
The sure sole hope of waking spring ! 


Oh, Saviour! in this solemn hour, 

While low we bend th’ accustomed knee, 
Subdue us to thy mighty power, 

Unite our darkened souls to Thee, 
Enrobe us, Lord, that we may shine, 
For all our beauty will be thine! 


EEE 


WHERE IS GOD? 
—<=_- 
BY MR. 6NOBERL. 

Where is He ?—<Ask his emblem, 

The glorious, glorious sun, 
Who glads the round world with his beams, 

Ere his day’s long course is run. 
Where is He ?—Ask the stars that keep 

Their nightly watch on high. 
Where is He ?—Ask the pearly dew, 

The tear-drops of the sky. 





Where is He ?—Ask the secret founts 
That feed the boundless deep; 

The dire simoom, or the soft night breeze 
That lulls the earth to sleep. 

Where is He ?—Ask the storm of fire 
That bursts from Etna’s womb; 

And ask the glowing lava-flood 
That makes the land a tomb. 


Where is He?—Ask the Maelstrom’s whirl, 
Shiv’ring tall pines like glass; 
Ask the giant oak, the graceful flower, 
Or the simplest blade of grass. 
Where is He ?—Ask the Behemoth, | 
Who drinketh rivers dry; 
The ocean king, Leviathan, 
Or the scarce-seen atom fly. 





Where is He ?—Ask the awful calm 
On mountain-tops that rests; 

And the bounding, thund’ring avalanche, 
Rent from their rugged crests. 

Ask the wide-wasting hurricane, 
Careering in its might; 

The thunder-crash, the lightning-blaze, 
Earth all convulsed with fright. 


Where is He?—Ask the crystal isles 
On artic seas that sail; 
Or ask, from lands of balm and spice, 
The perfume-breathing gale. 
Where in the universe is found 
That presence-favour'’d spot— 
All—all— proclaim his dwelling-place— 
But say—Where is He not? 








The following lines were written by Sir Walter Scott, 
when he was about ten years of age, immediately after a 
tremendous thunder storm: 

Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole! 

It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ;— 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

And harden’d sinners thy just judgment fear. 





COBBETTIANA. 


Cobbett, in the introduction te his lectures at the 
Liverpool Music-hall, complimented the Liverpool 
people in the most fulsome terms. 

He set out by observing that “he was aware that 
he stood before the best judges in such matters (po- 
litics and political economy) that could be found 
in the kingdom, or, he believed, in the whole world. 
Any remonstrance to Parliament, (said he) previous 
to the passing of Peel’s Bill, from a body of gentle. 
men so thoroughly versed in commercial matters as 
the Liverpool merchants, would have had far greater 
weight than any thing which could have proceeded 
even from London itself.” 

This panegyric affords an amusing contrast with 
the character this same Cobbett gave of the Liver. 
pool people in September, 1828. The following is 
an extract from his Register: 

«In short, conceive what you like, you will never come 
uptothe mark of these men: tax your imagination to 
the end of your life, it will never afford you any thing 
equal to the real baseness of these empty-headed, orato. 
rical, and toasting sots of Liverpool, who are aptly enough 
denominated ** Jrishmen’s bastards,” having all their 
thoughtlessness, blundering, ‘and nvise, without one par- 
ticle of their generosity or their genius ; all the sproutings 
of the potato without a morsel of the roet.’”” 





The following doggerels were occasioned by these 
Opposite portraits : : 
BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


DESCBIPTION OF THB LIVERPOOL FOLK IN 1828 AnD 1829, BY 
THE GOLIAM OF THE PRESS. 





1828.— (Written in London, or the Wen.) 
Ye Liverpool Fools ! 
Knaves, Asses, and Mules! 
Though I would not for worlds be uncivil ; 
I detest you all so, 
That I wish you may go, 
As you richly deserve, to the D—I. 
1829.—(Written in the Music-hall on Tuesday last.) 
Ye Liverpool Sages! 
No men of past ages, 
Were equal in talent to you; 
Do not think I am canting, 
For were any proof wanting, 
Your coming here proves my praise due. 
Bold-street. PETER PORCUPINE. 
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Christmas Amusements. 


‘“VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 
—_—— 
SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
By Bitty Beacn, Jun. aNnD Co. 
— 
ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS AND CHARADES I 
OUR LAST. 
1. An Oyster or Pearl. Oyster we presume to be the 
proper solution. We have seen no answer. 
g. The letter T. 
3. The Ocean. 
4. Ink. 
5. Napoleon. 





—_— 


ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUME. 
1. (By a Somersetshire Man.) Because they do not 
Go inside. (Coincide.) 
2. Fowl in pieces. (Fowling pieces.) 
8. It is an air-hole light. (Aérolite.) 
4. On Chat Moss. 
5. Rue. (Are you he?) 
6. Metaphysician. (Met a physician.) 
7. Because each loss is felt. 
8. Because he prays. (Preys.) 
g. Because it affords shelter on a rainy day. 
10. Because it is built by a Wren. 
11. The Elder. 


NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
12, When a man knocks down a dandy sailor, why does 
he resemble a popular song ? ; 
13. Why is a young lady giving her lover a kiss like 
one who ‘discards am lover ? 
14. Why is a ey "emg going to marry a 
second wife like Eau de Cologne, or gin ? 
15. Why is a gentleman coming into a room in Lan- 
cashire, while you are talking of him, like a tomb-stone ? 
16. What goes from London to Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and yet never stirs ! 
17. Why is a man without a mother like a worthless 
fellow ? 
18 (A Manchester one.)\—Why is Newton-lane and 
Failsworth like a pair of hand cufts? 
VI.—ORIGINAL ENIGMA. 
1. A first-rate acquisition I am deemed, 
By few despis'd, by multitudes esteem’d; 
Tis by my aid the fluent tongue can draw 
The list’ning crowd, persuade, transport, and awe; 
Can darkness chase, award to truth its claim, 
Or change, pervert, and mystify the same. 
Some say in Egypt ’twas I first appeared, 
And was with care and veneration reared ; 
Others affirm I first appeared in stone, 
And was till then to all mankind unknown. 
However this may be, one thing is true, 
From ages most remote I’ve come to you. 
Sufficient then, if you my whole dissect, 
Invert, transpose, redundant parts reject, 
With patience arm’d, you'll find, with sure success, 
The numerous things my various forms express. 
2. Seven parts point out an art which cutlers uses 
8. And seven denote the tender charge of ewes ; 
4. Seven parts describe laborious honest gain, 
5. And seven an attitude of ease or pain ; 
6. Three-fourths a sportive character decide, 
Whose fond pursuits are on the river’s side ; 
7. Five parts a glorious messenger express, 
8. And five the sovereign art that kings possess ; 
g. Five parts what children often do when taught, 
10. And five an act when scatter’d grain is sought ; 
11. Five parts mark out the same as growl, or bite, 
12. And five are called the landlord’s chief delight ; 
18. Five parts a mensuration figure shows, 
14. And ve what from vindictive feeling flows ; 
15. Again five parts a foreigner point out, 
16. And five the act of rambling much about ; 
17. Four parts, or half of me, is nigh to you, 
18. And four an interest often kept in view; 
19. Four parts a lovely youthful female tell, 
Her like unknown when our first parents fell ; 
20. Four parts describe the pledge which hands unite, 


21. And four a sign of anger or delight; 
22. Four parts a common country road is found, 
23. And four what's used for fencing fields around ; 





24. 


25. 
26. 


28; 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Four parts a titled nobleman avow, 

In ancient times more dignified than now ; 

Four parts a treacherous character disclose, 

And four the couch to which the lion goes; 

. Four pasts what horsemen use to curb the steed, 


And four what laundresses and builders need ; 
Four parts display what’s poor and full of bone, 
And four a foreign coin in Spain well known ; 
Four parts what horses wear, oft seen in mills, 
And four what's often found on barren hills ; 


. Four parts, three times the number of the graces, 


And four what oft distorts some pretty faces ; 
Four parts a river show that’s yearly found 

To overflow and flood the country round ; 

Four _ reverses false deceptive things, 

And four describe whence compensation springs ; 
Four parts point out a useful thing, and good, 
That's made with fire, and buried deep in wood ; 
Again four parts among the hills are seen, 

A dreary waste, or dress’d in cheerful green ; 
Four parts a copious heavenly blessing tell, 
Each plant and herb was formed ere first it fell ; 
Lastly, four parts a steady wind declare, 


. And threea horse that’s used to take the air; 
. Three parts a house of entertainment show, 


And three to what vexatious passions grow ; 
Three parts what sickly folks are said to do, 
And three a work that seamen oft pursue ; 
Three parts a worn out article describe, 

And three an extract drunkards oft imbibe ; 
Three parts a mood the verb ** to be” attains, 


. And three the principle that life sustains ; 


Three parts infirm advanced years point out, 
And three a good support to walk about ; 

Three parts a compound spirit made from grain, 
And three a curious organ near the brain ; 

Three parts mark out th’imperfect tense of ** run, 
And three a woman’s name—and now I've done. 


Bury, 1829. J.H. 


it 


vir. 

Four letters do compose my name, 

Which, when transpos’d, four words will form ; 
My first gave Britain wealth and fame, 

My next at sea oft braves the storm ; 
Again transpos'd, through the vast space 

Of azure sky I’m seen to ride, 
And last a vicious, loathsome race, 

By man oft /unted and destroy’d. 
verpoot. J.H.R 


VIII.—-CHARADE. 
Within, without, and round about, 
I course away beneath the sky ; 
Above, below, and round I go, 
The pinions of the world am I. 


You've heard me sigh when passing by, 
You’ve heard me moan amid the storm, 
You’ve felt me pass, but then, alas, 
No mortal ever saw my form. 


I’m here, I’m there, I’m every where, 
A moment’s stay and then am gone ; 

I snatch the breath from gasp of death, 
And pass it to a living one, 


Whene’er I sleep the mighty deep 
A still deceitful surface lies, 

But dread that hour when I with power 
Shall breath upon’t and bid it rise. 


The merry song I bear along ; 
[ am beloved when fresh and free, 
Whilst overhead the flags I spread 
British might and liberty. 
































Scacombe 

== = —_—_ 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Extreme; Thermu-|Extreme) State of Kemarks 
at during | meter8 jheat Du-jthe Wind at 
noon. Night. |morning jing day.| at noon. norn. 

Dee. 

23 {29 73| 31 O| 34 0] 35 O N. Cloudy. 

24 }29 73! 32 0; 35 O} 37 O N.E. |Cloudy. 

25 | 30 00} 31 O} 32 O!} 35 O| N.E. Fair. 

26 | 30 26] 30 O| 32 O 34 O N.E. |Fair. 

27 | 30 29] 29 0} 30 O| 33 0 N.E. |Fair. 

28 | 30 20] 26 0} 28 90 32 0 N. /Fair. 

29 '30 271 29 0! 31 O 32 @!N.N.E. Cloudy. 














234, Snow during night. 
29th, Slight fall of snow during night. 
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Hashions for Januarp. 

WALKING DRESs.—A pelisse of fawn-coloured gros de 
Naples, ‘lelicately embroidered in black outline down each 
side of the front, where it closes, as far as to a very broad 
border of black velvet which surrounds the skirt next to 
the feet, nearly as high as to the knee, at the head 
of which is a trimming of light sable, or of some 
other valuable light-coloured fur. The sleeves are a la 
Donna Maria, and they are trimmed up the outside of 
the arm, where the sleeve tightens at the cuit, with fur. 
Round the waist (which is made plain) is a black velvet 
zone, clasped with a gold brooch. The collar of the pe- 
lisse turns back, and is surmeunted by a French double 
ruff of lace. The bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed with 
a bow of the same, and three aigrettes of blue corn-flowers 
and ears of corn, the aigrettes in front larger than those on 
each side. A Chantilly lace veil is worn with this bonnet, 
which ties under the chin on the right side, with a bow of 
black satin riband. A boa tippet of marten skin is added 
to this appropriate winter pelisse. The half-boots are of 
fawn-coloured kid, tipped at the toe with black. 

EVENING DREss.—A dress of pink satin; the border 
trimmed en jabots, with the same material, each one bor- 
dered by a broad, rich white blond; these ornaments 
ascend from the hem next the feet, as high as to the knee. 
The corsage is made quite plain, with a very broad falling 
tucker of blond. Over short sleeves of pink satin fall long 
ones of blond, entirely a l'Imbecile, without any contine- 
ment. A dress hat of, pink satin forms the coiffeure : this 
is turned up in front, and lightly ornamented with small 
white ostrich feathers, A superb veil of white blond falls 
carelessly over each side, and at the back of the hat. The 
jewellery ornaments worn with this dress are either pink 
topazes, or Ceylon rubies, set a l’antique, in fillagree gold. 
The shoes are pink satin, tied en sandales. 
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NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 

A CELLAR, No. 28, Midghall-street, opposite the 
Foundry, is now provided for the reception of the Houseless ; 
and those who may meet Persons in the streets, who state 
that they have no Lodgings for the Night, are requested to 
direct them as above. 

Watchmen who meet Persons on their rounds, who are 
wandering the streets without the means of procuring 
Lodgings elsewhere, are requested to pass them on to Midg- 
hall-street. 








ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN’S MNEMO. 
NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 
DOLIER’S COP Y-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty's gracious permission.—Price Is. each 


book. @ 

A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP, By JOHN SMITH.—price Is. 6d. 

HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This unrivalied composition will, at a very trifling ex. 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
nn agama in a few minutes, by apy person who can clean 
them. 

This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at Is. and in pots at 8d. Which is warranted to keep 
one person's Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import. 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent //ack, which no washing 
can discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex. 
posed tothesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do fen by the old method, 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise eutirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. CAmenon, Chemist, Liverpool. 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the publie 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ- 





tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 


| 28. or 28, 6d., with case. 
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§ HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC COUPLET CONTAINING THE YEAR IN WHICH 
KACH KING ASCENDED THK THIKONE. 
ais 

It is our intention to introduce into the Mercury and 
Kaleidoscope a series of historical verses, which will be 
found of great utility to our juvenile readers, and perhaps 
to others somewhat more advanced in life, if they will 
take the trouble to commit them to memory in weckly 
portions as they are published. 

The verses, with the exception of the concluding cou- 
plet of each section, will be copied from the preamble 
affixed to the reign of each King in a very useful little 
work, entitled ** True Stories from English History, chro- 
nologically arranged, &c. by a Mother.—At the com- 
mencement of each King’s reign the author has prefixed 
cight lines, as a kind of text, containing some of the 
principal incidents of the reign. They are well written, 
considering the nature of the subject, but they do not 
furnish the dates, which it is our intention to supply by an 
additional couplet, containing the date in ene mnemonical 
word, which Shall always be the last word of the line; 
so that the pupil who will be at the pains to commit 
to memory ten lines for each reign will, when our series 
is completed, be acquainted with the order in which each 
King of England reigned, the year when he ascended the 
throne, and some of the leading events of his history. As 
the number of these reigns, from William the Conqueror, 
with which we shall begin, are 33, the pupil, by means 
of 330 lines, will be in possession of a brief synopsis of 
English history; and as we do not purpose to introduce 
more than two or three reigns each week, the task of 
committing this useful series to memory will be light and 
progressive. It was our original intention, as stated last 
week, to give the date in the ordinary figures as well as 
by one mnemonical words; but, on second thoughts, we 
shall confine ourselves to the latter, as it is impossible to 
render the former in any but the most barbarous rhyme 
and measure. Many attempts have been made to produce 
tolerable ‘verses, but they have been most uncouth, and 
necessarily most defective. The best specimen we have 
seen was written by the celebrated Benjamin Martin, of 
which we shall bere give an extract, to show that our 
condemnation of them is merited :— 


« The first year of William the First's reign we fix 
In the year one thousand and sixty-six; 
In one thousand and eighty-seven, his son, 


Our William the Second, his reign begun. 
* * + * 7 * 
In one thousand two hundred and sixteen all own 


Vhat Henry the Second came next to the throne.” 
Our readers must admit that these specimens, which 


are amongst the best that we have seen, are wretched 
productions, such asjno person would wish to force upon 
the merory of the pupil. Instead of such vile doggerels 


as these, we shall substitute the mnemonical method, in 
which the date alone, instead of requiring nearly a whole 
line for itself, will be expressed in a single word, so that 
the verses may be rendered more tolerable than is pos- 
sible where ordinary figures are employed. 

The Mnemonics we shall use are those of Mr. Coglan, 
of this town, whose system is the most simple, perspicuous, 
and well-cigested that ever was published. The system 
ot Grey, which is well known, is very defective and am- 
biguous, as we shall show by some examples. Each 
figure 1s represented by a consonant and also by a vowel 
or diphthong, thus: 

aeitow au ca te om y 

[2 8.48 8°" 9 4: oo 

Sch Sg tk f Se 
Now the diphthongs are so extremely ambiguous in sound 
and so likely to be confounded together, that they are, 
in Our Opinion, worse than useless, as they might lead 
to very material errors. We shall bere exhibit a few of 
the mnemonic words according to Grey’s method, to illus. 
trate our meaning: 

William II........ -Anick 

Se Abiem .....05. c 

Edward IL........ Ad yk. ..44.061307 


Now in the word Aniek, the ie, if sounded as a diphthong, 
might be inistaken for ¢e’s, which would not represent 
the required date. Theiand ¢, therefore, in repeating 
the verses, must be sounded not as a diphthong but as 
distinct letters, which would change the date from 1087 








to 10,327. The same ambiguity attaches to the ie¢ in the 
word Abiem, representing Richard’s reign. Then tlie y 
in Adyk tor Edward I1.’s reign, is as bad or worse, as the 
words must be sounded as if there were a final e, and 
instead of representing the date 1307, it would represent 
13,072. It is also difficult to know whether the word 
Afac is spelled with a tinal c or k, as the sound is pre- 
—_ the same, although the words signify very different 
ates, . 

Having assigned our reasons for condemning and dis- 
carding Grey’s Mnemonics, we shall bricfly describe those 
adopted by Mr. Coglan, which the pupil must become 
master of, if our verses are to be of any service to him. 

Mr. Coglan employs the consonants only to represent 
the figures, the vowels being used merely to make out 
the word: this entirely prevents the ambiguity and con- 
fusion which attaches to Grey’s method. Each figure is 
represented by two consonants, and in the choice of them 
Mr. Coglan has bestowed much consideration and discri- 
mination, as will clearly appear to any person who wili 
consult his valuable work on the subject." His letters 
are as follow :— 

qumrjdachpes 
1234567 8 90 
th gwelukw fe 

When the pupil has once committed these to memory, 
he will find no difficulty in forming a great variety of mne- 
monic words to represent any series of figures. Thus, if 
he would mnemonize 123, he may make out of the figures 
the words them or theme. 

themortheme 
izge-«.$% 12°53 = 


In forming this series, the g is omitted as the repre- 
sentative of 1, because the ¢, which is also the representa. 
tive of 1, forms a better word; the vowel e, it will be per- 
ceived, is only used to complete the word, as words can- 
not be formed from consonants alone. As our series of 
kings commences with William the Conqueror, in 1066 ; 
and as we are still far removed from the year 2000, we shall 
always omit the thousand, as the pupil will be at no loss 
to understand that the thousand must be added. Thus, 
in the word Dove, for King Wiliam, the consonants D v 
represent 66, which, by adding the thousand, becomes 
1066; and in the word WEak, for William IT, the con- 
sonants W x signify 87, which, by adding the thousand, 
become 1087. 

There is only one thing further to recollect in using 
Mr. Coglan’s Mnemonics, and that is, that s, although it 
represents the cipher, stands for 1 when it begins a word. 
This arrangement affords a much greater choice of words. 

We shall now proceed with the verses from the-work we 
have already named, appending to each reign a couplet, 
the last word of which gives the year in which the mo- 
narch ascended the throne. The eight lines devoted to 
each reign may be considered as the verse, and the two 
supplemental lines as the chorus ; and the pupil may sing 
them, if he please, instead of repeating them. The tunes 
might be occasionally varied ; and we shall endeavour to 
ascertain the most appropriate airs for the purpose. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 1066. 

William the First, as the Conqueror known, 

By the battle of Hastings, ascended the throne. 

His laws were all made in the Norman tongue ; 

And at eight every ev’ning the curfew was rung, 

When each English subject, by royal desire, 

Extinguish’d his candle, and put out his fire. 

He bridled the kingdom with forts round the border ; 

And the Tower of London was built by his order. 


Though William a warrior and despot did prove, 
The mnemonical date of his crowning is DOVE. 


Wirwiam II, 1087. 
William styled Rufus, from having ved hair, 
Of virtues possess'd but a moderate share ; 
But, though he was one whom we covetous call, 
He built the fam’d structure called Westminster Hall. 
Walter Tyrrell, his fav’rite, whilst hunting one day, 
Attempted a deer with an arrow to slay : 
But, missing his aim, struck the king to the heart, 
And the body was carried away in a cart. 





Little good of this Rufus historians speak, 
And his subjects’ attachment to him was but WEAK. 
(To be continued.) 7 


Antiquities. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERIES AT HERCULANEUM AND 
POMPEII. 

Since the commencement of 1828, the Government of 
Naples have caused excavations to be made in the ruinsof 
Herculaneum, and the following are the principal results 
of the research up to the middle of the present year:— 
They have discovered the most splendid private house of 
the ancients that has ever been seen by modern eyes. The 
house has a suite of chambers, with a court in the centre, 
There is a separate part of the mansion allotted to the 
females, a garden surrounded by arcades and columns, 
and also a grand saloon, which probably served for the 
meeting of the whole family. Another house, also dis. 
covered, was very remarkable, from the quantity and na. 
ture of the provisions found in it, none of which had been 
disturbed for eighteen centuries, for the doors remained 
fastened in the same state as they were at the period of 
the catastrophe which buried Herculaneum. The family 
which occupied this mansion was, in all likelihood, when 
the disaster took =_ laying in provisions for the winter, 
The provisions found in the store rooms consist of dates, 
chesnuts, large walnuts, dricd figs, almonds, prunes, corn, 
oil, peas, lentils, pies, and hams. The internal arrange. 
ment of the house, the manner in which it was ornamented 
—all, in fact, announced that it belonged to a very rich 
family, and to admirers of the arts; for there were dis 
covered many pictures, representing Polyphemus and Ga. 
latea, Hercules and the three Hesperides, Cupid ands 
Bacchante, Mercury and Io, Perseus killing Medusa; 
there were also in the same house vases, and articles in 
glass, bronze, and terra cotta, as well as medallions in 
silver, representing, in relief, Apollo and Diana. The 
persons who direct the excavations have caused them to 
be continued in the same street, and they will, in regular 
order, search the shops and the houses which border on 
each side, and also the lanes which branch off from it. 

At Pompeii, where the excavations are very far ad. 
vanced, an anciemt mansion has been discovered near the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. In this house, which cop. 
sists, as usual, of a court surrounded by small rooms, 
there have been found fourteen silver spoons, several 
bronze busts, vases of various shapes, a handsome tripod, 
a balance and weight in the form of a Mercury, some 
elegant candelabras, two boxes containing pills, with dif. 
ferent chemical and medical preparations, and lastly, a 
gold ring, stamped with the word ** Ave.” One of the 
rooms contains a curious figure, something like a Hercu. 
les, bearing a dog in its arms. The gynaceum, or apart. 
ment for females, situated in a retired part of the build. 
ing, is surrounded by a perisiy!e. Opposite the door of 
the entrance to the mansion is the assembly room; it is 
adorned with busts placed in niches, and on the walls 
bacchanal dances are painted in a very beautiful style 
Two other fine pictures ornament the adjoining room; 
one of them represents Dejanira, seated in a car, and 
presenting a child of great beauty to Hercules; the other 
is on the well-known subject of Maleager vanquishing 
the wild boar, with Atalanta by his side. From the 
assembly room we pass into a little garden, in the middle 
of which is a marble table and a statue of Apollo, which 
appears to have thrown out water from the plectrum. At 
the further end of the garden is another assembly room, 
of larger dimensions than the former, appropriated pro. 
bably to grand banquets, und sometimes dancing. It 
Mosaic pavement is the finest that has yet been discovered 
at Pompeii. A number of Cupids, bound together with 
wreaths of flowers, form the large outer circle, in the cen 
tre of which is a lion surrounded by butchers. 








— #Migcellanies, 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 
slams 

In the time of this celebrated Princess, still so often re: 
ferred to as the ** Golden Days of goud Queen Bess,” 
William Fletewode, Recorder of London, relates somt 
very curious facts respecting the state of the metropolis, it 
his weekly reports to Lord Burghley, of which the follow 
ing extracts will suffice :— 
‘* My singuler good lord, uppon Thursday at even, het 
Majistie in her cooche, nere Islyngton, taking of the ait 
her Highnes was environed with a nosmber of rooges. Ont 
Mr. Stone, a footeman, cam in all hast to my Lord Maio, 
and after to me, and told us of the same. I dyd the sam 


















* A few copies of Mr. Coglan’s Mnemonics have been left 
at our office for disposal, as may Be seen by the advertise- 





ment announcing our various publications. 


nyght send warrants owt into the seyd quarters and in 
Westminster and the Duchie; and in the morning I wet! 
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a brood my selff, and I took that day Ixxiiij roogs, whereof 


some were blynde and yet great usurers, and very rich: 
and the same days towards nighte [ sent for Mr. Hairys 
and Mr. Smithe, and the Governors of Bridwell, and tooke 
all the names of the roogs; an then sent theym from the 
Sessions Hall into Bridwell, where they remayned that 
nyght. Upon Twelff daye, in the forenoone, the Master 
of the Rolls, my selff, and others, receyved a caarge before 
my Lords of the Counsell, as towching roogs and masterles 
men, and to have a pryvie searche. The same daye, at 
after dyner, (for [ dyned at the Rolls) I mett the Governors 
of Bridwell, and so that afternowne we examined all the 
seyd roogs, and gave them substanciall payment. And 
the stronger we bestowed un the myine and the lighters. 
The rest wee dismyssed with a promise of a dovble paye 
if we mett with theym agayne. Upon Sounday, being 
crastino of the Twellfth Daye, I dyned with Mr. Deane, 
of Westminster, where I conferred with him towching 
Westminster and the Duchie, and then I took order for 
Southwark, Lambeth, and Newyngton, from whence I 
receyved a shool of xl roogs, men and women, and above. 
I bestowed them in Bridwell, I dyd the same afternowne 
peruse Pooles (St. Paul’s) where I tooke abowt xxticloked 
rovzs that there used to kepe standing. I placed them 
alsc in Bridwell. The next mornyng, being Munday, the 
Mr. of the Rolls and the reste took order with the con- 
stables for a privie searche agaynst Thursdaye at night, and 
to have the offenders browght to the Sessions Hall upon 
Fridaye, in the morning, where wee the Justices shold 
mete. And agaynst the same tyme my Lo. Mayor and I 
dyd the lyke in London and Southworke. The same after- 
nowne, the Masters of Bridwell and I mett, and after 
every man being examined, ech one receyved his payment 
according to his deserts; at whiche tyme the strongest 
were put to worke, and the other dismissed into theyre 
countries. The same daye, the Mr. of the Savoye was 
with us, and sayd he was sworn to lodge * claudicantes, 
egrotantes, et peregrinantes ;’ and the next morning I sent 
the constables of the Duchie to the Hospitall, and they 
browght unto me at Bridwell vj tall fellowes that were 
draymen unto bruers, and were neither ‘ claudicantes, 
egrotantes, nor peregrinantes.’? The constables, if they 
might have had theyre owen wills, would have brought 
us many moo. The master did wryte a very curtese letter 
unto us to produce theym; and although he wrott cha- 
ritably unto us, yet were they all sowndly paydd, and sent 
home to thare masters. Ali Tewsday, Weddensdaye, and 
Thursdaye, there cam in nosmbers of roogs; they were 
rewarded all according to theire deserts. Upon Frydaye 
morning, at the Justice Hall, there were browght in above 
a C. lewed people taken in the privie searche. The Mrs. 
of Bridwell receyved theym, and immediately gave theym 
unishment. This Satterdaye, after causes of consciens 
herd by my Tord Maior and me, I dined, and went to 
Polls (St. Paul’s) and in other places, as well within the 
liberties as elsewhere, and I found not one rooge styrryng. 
Emongst all these thynges I dyd note that we had not of 
London, Westm. nor Sowthwarke, nor yett Midd. nor 
Sure. above twelve, and those we have taken order for. 
The resedew for the most were of Wales, Salop, Cestr. 
Somerset, Barks, Oxforde, and Essex; and that few or 
none of thaym had been abowt London above iij or iiij 
mownthes. I dyd note also that we mett not agayne with 
any in all our searches that had receyved punishment. The 
chieff nurserie of all these evill people is the Savoye, and 
the brick kilnes near Islington. As for the brick kilnes, 
we will take suche order that they shall be reformed. And 
I trust, by yr good lordship’s help, the Savoye shall be 
amended ; for surelie, as by experiens I fynd it, the same 
place, as it is used, is not converted to a good use or pur- 
pose. And this shall suffice tor roogs. 





FASHIONS FOR PUPPIES. 

In a fribbling periodical the public taste is outraged by 
a string of nauseating absurdities in the shape of directions 
for ** gentlemen's dresses.”’ We select a few extracts from 
them for the present month, and if they are written by 
a man—which we doubt—we should rejoice to see him 
tarred and feathered.—Lx. gr. 

‘Several eaguisiles wear a shirt-pin, resembling a 
flower, a bird, or some other small object, in flilagree gold. 
The cravats are of black satin for deshabilie, and even for 
half dress. Collars seem to be decidedly exploded : but as 
this fashion is nwt very favourable to the countenance, 
there is sometimes worn a species of colerette or ruff to re- 
place them.” ‘ ; 

Why do not these wretched things explode the shirt 
also ? 

** We have seen hats with high crowns, and the brims 
turned vp on each side. The improper appellation of a 
pointed hat is given to one, of which the crown is not so 
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These locomotive libels on the human race have no 
clain’ whatever to a hat—they should mount the ** cap 
and bells.” 

We have now some important information. 

**The boots are pointed at the toe. Many gentlemen 
of fashion have neither favourites, beards nor mustachios ; 
—they have been too common disguises to demireps. The 
arrangement of a fashionable gentleman’s hair consists in 
having it very long on each side, and on the summit of 
the head: it is almost shorn close behind. A man of high 
fashion carries a thin stick, which és secured round his 
wrist by a very small chain of gold.” 

Favourites, indeed! we wonder the things are not drag- 
ged through the kennels. The head-dress, however, is 
becoming : a scullion leaves her mop reared against the 
street-deor: look at it—it is an admirable personification 
of a modern dandy, as well in ornament as 1n intellect. 

We are quite sure that it is unnecessary to say to our 
Berkshire contemporary that such things as are here de- 
scribed are never seen—once, indeed, we did meet a wretch 
in ringlets walking in the Burlington Arcade; but we 
must also do the public the justice to say that the women 
were hooting it, and the men hunting it—John Bull. 








Worrespondence. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
sete = 
* TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Mr. S. wishes me to consider the estimation in 
which Cobbett’s Muitre d’Anglais is held in France; 
and I do consider it accordingly. That book is to teach 
English to Frenchmen, and not French to Englishmen; 
and every line of the French text may have been cor- 
rected by a native, although I do not assert that it was 
so. Its being so favourably received by some lite- 
rary characters, and even by the French Academy, is 
easily accounted for by the author’s well-known hostility 
to nearly all the public men in his own country ; because 
there are very few of any eminence who have not, at some 
time or other, excited his envy and provoked his vilifying 
powers. A man of his description was sure to be encou- 
raged by those who guided the French nation at the time 
he set up fora grammarian. Add to this, that there was 
also not much competition at that time, because the study 
of the English language had been much neglected in 
France ; und even among those who patronized Mr. C., 
there were but few competent judges: his political senti- 
ments were his chief recommendation to their favour; and 
if he had to make his first appearance under the now 
existing circumstances, he would perhaps not find it quite 
so easy to obtain academical honours. He is by no means 
the only one who has ever been complimented on his pro- 
ficiency in the French language, (supposing he received 
such a compliment ;) but I believe that most of those who 
enjoyed similar favours had either the good sense to ascribe 
them at once to the politeness of their interlocutors, or to 
keep them, at least, to themselves, without allowing the 
modesty of their nature to be overcome to such a point 
as to proclaim une fucon de parler as a matter worth 
recording. 
With regard to the composition of a grammar, I do not , 
think the difliculty so very great as it appears to Mr, 8. 
The materials are now-a-days ready at hand; and a mo. 
dern grammarian has scarcely any thing to do, in com- 
parison to his predecessors. His chief task consists in a 
jadicious selection of other people’s labour, and in a com- 
prehensive method of his own. Now, whether Cobbett’s 
method is a good one or not was exactly what we had to 
examine. I said that he advised his pupils to do what was 
irksome and unprofitable; and Mr. 9. admitted the cor- | s 
rectness of my statement: consequently, the system is 
bad; for I do not see how a teacher can do much worse 
than fatigue bis pupil to no purpose. 
It matters very litle whether Mr, S. believes me to be 
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the time he zot C.’s grammar, I was already conversing, | I 








broad at the top as at the bottom.” 





other object in view than to inform the young man. 
however, it appears that he is not writing for information, 
but to display his talents. 
pect they will be scarcely sufficient to extricate him from 
the trap which he has inadvertently set for himself; a trap 


good as to tell us who called for his 2 
up as a critic should have possessed a little more know- 
ledge. Master 8. should have known that when an editor 
does not answer a letter himself, he tacitly cadls on all his 
readers to answer it. 
an author means by writing a book and advertising it. 


for snarling ? 


the very highest respectability, whose friendship I still 
enjoy, although they have no longer need of my assistance ; 
supposing I prove all this to him, (as I very easily may,) 
will he be able to prove, quite as satisfactorily, that he 
himself is a competent judge of a good foreign grammar, 
and that he has no interest in puffing up Cobbett and his 
works ? Can he show that he is as impartial and inde- 
pendent in the present dispute as Iam? I sell no books, 
and if IT recommend any, I have not, and I cannot have, 
any other motive but the benefit of those who honour me 
with their confidence. 

The iistake of writing * conspicuous,” instead of 
perspicuous, is my own; [ perceived it as soon as I saw 
it in print, though I had overlooked it in the manuscript. 
Such things will happen in the hurry of composition ; and 
the great Cobbett himself does not always escape them, 
even in his own language. There is an instance much to 
the point in the immortal dedication of his English Gram- 
mar to his quondam friend Benbow. On the top of the 
second page he says, ** If the bars of your dungeon afford 
you light sufficient ;” although it is pretty generally 
known that bars never give light at all; and that they 
only admit it when not too closely set.—Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, December 29, 1829. A LINGUIST, 


/ 
—— 


P.S.—In the abovementioned Grammar the great man 


also tells his dear James, page 124, to say, ** The Minister 
conspires ;"’ although one man cannot possibly conspire :— 
not to mention a great number of other slips, which might 
be excusable in a letter, but are not so in a grammar. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
© 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In answering the inquiry of Auster 8S. | had no 
Now, 


Great as these may be, I sus- 
n which his ignorance is exposed. 


He says my opinion was uncalled for. Will he be so 
A person who sets 


He should have known also what 


lad he known this, he could not have snarled so much 


at my advising a man to try one of my books, especially 
as I offered it gratis. 


When an author advertises a work, the meaning of this 


action is, ** Ladies and Gentlemen, the book which I have 
published seems to me better adapted to its purpose than 


ny other work that I am acquainted with, and you would 
blige me if you would purchase copies of my book, and 


use it in preference to a!l other works of the same kind.” 


If not, where is the pretext 
JAMES MACGOWAN., 


Jid I say more than this ? 


December 29, 1829. 





CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 
—-—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—In your paper of Nov. 27, you give a curious 


interest table, which, by a simple process of caiculation, 


1ows the interest for any amount, any time, and any 


rate per centum, and you express a wish to procure an 
explanation of the principle on which it is constructed. I 
know not whether any of your correspondents may have 
answered this request, but if they have not, [ apprehend 
a linguist or not; but supposing I prove to him that, at| the following will be satisfactory, and therefore acceptable. 


have not your paper before me, but I think, in the ex. 


corresponding, and transacting business, in various lan-| ample given, you multiply the number of days by the 
guages; and that I have given instructions to persons of |amount, and then the product by the rate of interest. 
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Although the result is the same, it is proper to change the 
order for the purpose of more clearly explaining the plan ; 
the principal should therefore be first multiplied by the 
rate of interest, and then the product by the number of 
days; the first process, cutting off two right-hand figures 
from the product, shows the interest for a year, it being 
equivalent to a Rule of Three process. As for example, say 
£170 at 5 per cent., the question would be stated thus ; 
if £100 give 5, what 170. We multiply the second and 
third terms and divide by the first, and this divisor being 
100, cutting off two right-hand figures performs the ope- 

ration. 170 

5 

£8,50 

20 
8.10,00 
1 have here chosen an amount that brings the product 
into shillings for the purpose of more fully showing the 
operation, but in using the table we should go no farther 
than 3,50, which is £8 and a half, the interest for one 
year; this product, then, multipiied by any number of 
days, shows the interest for so many years, the table being 
a division of the sum stated by 365, brings the years into 
days. The same result might be obtained by a more 
direct process, but it would in general be found more dif- 
ficult, namely, by multiplying the reduced table sums by 
the rate of interest, and this product by the number of 
days, cutting off two right-hand figures from the latter or 
final product. Of this any one may satisfy himself by a 
simple experiment, say £50 at 5 per cent. for 25 days; 
multiply the table sum three times over by'5, cutting off 
two right-hand figures from the final product, and bring- 
ing any residue into shillings, pence, and farthings, and if 
done correctly, it will certainly agree with the result of the 
other process, except any trifling fractional difference that 
may arise from the decimals not being extended to their 
utmost limits; but here it is proper to observe, that the 
£100 is wrong in the table, the decimals being .15 instead 
of .O1. I note this from memory, having tried that sum 
in particular. I hope this communication will meet the 
expectations of those who wish to see the explanation here 
attempted by 


Bolton, Dec. 21, 1829. SCRUTATOR, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Several methods of calculating interest have of 
late appeared in your paper. The following one is, I 
believe, as easy and as short as any of them, viz.: multi- 
ply the number of days with the number of pounds, and 
divide the produet by 30.4, which gives the answer in 
pence.—Yours, &c. U.S. 

P.S.—In one of your publications the following rule 
was given, viz., multiply the number of days and the 
number of pounds, and divide the product by 7300, which 
gives the answer in pounds, and the writer wished to know 
why he divides with 7300? The following is an explana- 
tion. Required the interest of £200 for 22 days ? 

£100 365 days 
£5 
200 22 
divide therefore 5 x 200 22 by 100 x 365. 
Now, instead of multiplying 200 x 22 by 5—he divides 
100 & 365 by 5, and then proceeds in the usual way. 
100 & 365 — 36500 — 5 = 7300. 





22 xX 200 = 4400 
7300 | 4400 
LO 12 Od. 


ZO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In Vol. 10, No. 95, of the Kaleidoscope, there is 
an answer to J. H.'s question. Let him solve either of 
his questions by Rule of Three, and he will find 100 and 
365 to be divisors, and the other three terms factors of the 
dividend ; consequently it will amount to the same thing, 
whether the divisor be divided or the dividend be multi- 
plied by 5. Ifthe divisor be divided by 5, the quotient 
will be 7300.—Yours, Ac. H. S. 











CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—A Septuagenerian, in the last Kaleidoscope, has 
made a strange attempt at elucidating one of the interest 
tables; he multiplies and divides £5 by the same number, 
namely 100 365, consequently he is just where he began. 
Had he put unity, for each of the last two terms, it 
would have answered his purpose, and also have shown 
how this secret number (7300) is found :— 

£ £ 


100 : 5 3: 1 
365 days, 1 day. 
5 1 





365X100 7300 
The number 142857 1-7th may be squared in one line, 
and in one minnte. I have done it three times in that 
time. PLUG. 


December 26, 1829. 
RE 


MORAL PRECEPTS. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR . 
S1n,—I perceive a correspondent has sent you an inge- 

nious Latin anagram, requesting a solution from some of 
your numerous readers. Being one of those who take plea- 
sure in investigating any thing which has for its object the 
extension of the faculties of the mind, the following is my 
solution of it: 
diceas | scis { dicit | scit | audit | expedit] 
facias ~ potes facit potest facit credit 
credas audis credit audit credit fod 
lexpendas | habes | expendit| habet | petit habet 
judices | vides | judicat | videt | judicat| est 


quod nam quod quod 
cumque oe non 





























non 




















cumque qui 


You commence with the bottom line, and read alternately 
with the top, as—non dicas quod cumque scis nam qui dicit, 
&c. I consider that if fiere potest were placed at the end 
of the second one, and credit in the third, the sense would 
be plainer. A further explanation from your correspon- 
dent will oblige, 
———=—_z—=—=—X——————————————— 


EARLY EDUCATION. 





— 

We copy the following from the Lancaster Gazette of 
Saturday last :— 

**On Monday and Wednesday evenings last, Mr. John 
Smith delivered his lectures on early education, in the 
Assembly-room, in this town, to most numerous and re- 
spectable audiences. These lectures, aided by the very 
ingenious inventions of Mr. Dolier, which illustrate them, 
must be highly useful to every one interested in the im- 
portant subject of education; and we may, ere long, see 
the system generally adopted. We shall not follow Mr. 
Smith through all the topics of his lectures, the substance 
having already been laid before our readers in a letter 
inserted in this paper of the 19th ult. They must be 
heard to be duly appreciated. The lecturer forcibly exhi- 
bited the excellent effects of education in this country, 
contrasted with those countries yet in a state of barbarism, 
and even with those persons in our own country who had 
not received that benefit, and who were frequently found 
at the prize fight, at the gaming table, and often at the 
bar; while those who had received a superior education 
manifested a fecling above such scenes, because they are 
far below the thinking mind. The lecturer inveighed, in 
strong terms, against the use of the rod or tasks as punish- 
ment, either at home or at school, for doing wrong ; in- 
stead of which, he would use the force of reason; also 
against any absurd ghost stories being related to children; 
and showed the folly of punishing the body for a fault of 
the mind. Education should be commenced at the cradle, 
and no language be used to a child which was not proper 
to be spoken to a person twenty years of age; while, by 
this method, it was clear that education, instead of being a 
task and burden to the pupil, would be a source of amuse- 











ment, and be sought after with eagerness ; not shunned, 
as it now is; and much time, which is now fruitlessly 
thrown away, would be saved. He also ridiculed the idea 
of placing improper persons as nurses of children, and stil] 
more, the allowing of persons to be schoolmasters who 
were tetally unfit for the profession they undertook, and 
which was the most important of all: none should be suf. 
fered to begin a school but those who were duly qualified, 
Upon the whole, we: are told that those who heard Mr, 
Smith, and who saw the inventions, are satisfied of their 
utility. The lectures were delivered in a very pleasing 
and earnest manner, and reflect the highest credit on Mr, 
Smith, whose oratory is of the first order; and he was 
warmly cheered at the conclusion of each. 

We understand that, by particular request, Mr. Smith 
repeated his lectures at Kendal on Saturday evening last, 
giving the substance of both in one, much to the gratifica. 
of a numerous assembly who heard him.” 





Waterproof Composition for Shoes.—This seems the 
proper season for calling the attention of our readers to 
an admirable preparation invented by Baron Wetters. 
dotty, brother of one of the State Secretaries of the Court 
of Sweden, for rendering the soles of boots and shog 
completely waterproof, and impervious to all moisture, 
This composition has been subjected to the most severe 
tests, and in every instance the, results have fully proved 
its efficacy. iy ore right has been pended by Mr, 
Hun .—Leeds Mercury.—It will seen by the advertise. 
ment that Egerton Smith and Co., of Liverpool, are the 
Patentee’s general agents for this town and neighbourhood, 
If any proof of the efficacy of this valuable composition 
were required, it would be furnished by the experience of 
the past week. We have had sleet, snow, mud, and 
water in profusion, but the mixture has defied them all, 

Marking Ink.—The reader will find amongst our ad. 
vertisements the announcement of a newly-invented ink 
for marking linen, the advantage of which over those in 
wear use consists in the saving of trouble. In point of 

urability we presume nothing could exceed the ink sold 
under the name of Clout’s ; but having submitted the new 
ink of Cameron to the requisite test, we can speak with 
confidence to its possessing this quality in an equal degree 
to that of Clout; and since it is decidedly more conve. 
nient to use, it is likely, we think, soon to gain a general 
preference.—Preston Chronicle. 


Tide Table. 


Days. [Aforn. Aven.|Height. Festivals, &c. 














Tuesday -- 





Wednesday Epiphany. 

Thursday 

Friday «+++ Lucien. 

Saturday-. lst Sund. after Epiphany, 
Sunday----] 


Monday --11 
Tuesday --12) 0 


Go Correspondents. 


MNeEmonics.—We trust that amongst the readers of thi 
Kaleidoscope we shall find not a few who will profit by th 
series of historical and mnemonical lines, the first portlor 
of which, with an introductory explanation, may be foun 
in a preceding page. We have never seen the palpabl 
defects of Grey’s Mnemonics exposed before, and we havi 
thought it a duty to caution our readers against the adop 
tion of a system so confused and so likely to lead to im 
portant errors. If our readers will take the trouble to ge! 
acquainted with Mr. Coglan’s mnemonic letters, whict 
may be done ina quarter of an hour, they will be put I 
possession of the best method ever yet devised for assistin 
the memory in the recolleetion of dates, whieh is by fa! 
the most useful application of Mnemonics. 

Arnrears.—We have not yet fetched up certain arrears int 
which we have fallen, and we beg some of our correspond 
ents, who may conceive themselves slighted, to believ! 
that no slight is intended. 

CALCULATION oF INTEREST.—The communication of Scridbi 
is in reserve. 

Tur Maw op Scio.——We shall next week notice this interest 
ing volume. - 
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